CHAPTER XI: THE CEASEFIRE PERIOD IN WASHINGTON AND TAIPEI 

The Chinese Communist announcement of a ceasefire on 
October 6 came, as was noted above, at a time when an 
American-escorted Chinese Nationalist convoy heavily 
loaded with 500 tons of supplies had already set sail 
from the Penghus for Quemoy. The convoy was designed to 
demonstrate Chinese Nationalist ability to break the 
blockade and had been designated ‘'Special Convoy No. 1." 

Accompanied by U.S. escort, the convoy did not meet with 

.. 1 
enemy rare. 

Upon receiving word of the ceasefire on condition 
there be no American escort, U.S. officials in Taipei met 
among themselves and then with Chiang Kai-shek to consider 
whether or not the United States should suspend convoy 
operations. Smoot and Drumright conferred and agreed not 
to recommend any change in the U.S. escort policy. Drum- 
right in his first message reported to Washington that a 
convoy under U.S. escort was on the way and that the 
cessation of Chinese Communist fire would aid its operation. 
He also reported that Chiang had requested Smoot to ignore 
the Peng statement, and to continue convoy operations, 
and that he and Smoot had agreed that this should be done. 



Drumright warned Washington that any cessation oj. U.S. 

convoys would cause an immediate deterioration in 

2 

U.S.-GRC relations. 

Smoot, who apparently felt very strongly about the 

matter, sent te'legrams to CINCPAC and the CNO and, 

through State. Department channels, to the Secretary of 

State. He declared that- it was the determination of his 

staff that the United States should continue the escort 

despite the ceasefire pronouncement, and he described 

the ceasefire broadcast as an act of treachery. He had 

told Chiang, he said, that he proposed to continue the 

escort. Chiang was opposed to withdrawal of the escort 

and asked Smoot to make his opposition known to the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff. Smoot exercised his own authority to 

allow the escort, which had just left, no continue on its 

way to the three-mile limit, even though there was no 

Communist artillery fire. Smoot declared that, he would 

continue the escort unless instructed otherwise. He 

warned in his message to the Secretary of State that U.S. 

withdrawal would have serious implications for U.S.-GRC 

relations and that therefore the United States should not 

suspend escorting without C-RC agreement, which should be 

. 3 ^ 

. i dial emetic channels.” 



Later in the day Chiang formally approached Drumright 
•and Smoot with a request that the United States ignore the 
ceasefire broadcast and continue the escort. A letter was 
presented personally by Chiang to Smoot to go to the JCS 
and by the Chinese Nationalist Foreign Minister to Drum- 
right to be passed to Dulles. The letters expressed the 
fear that U.S. pressures for the reduction of the garrison 
on Quemoy might lead the Chinese people to adopt an anti! 
U.S. attitude. The letter to Drumright warned that U.S. 
withdrawal of convoying would imply that the United States 
accepted the Chinese Communist position and that ::hi ? would 
elicit strong GRC protests that would be made pt i c . The 
Chinese Nationalists nevertheless pledged that 
refrain from retaliatory action as long as the 
Communists did so. In passing on this message 
made it clear, that he was- opposed to suspendin 
escorts, although he indicated that it might 1 

to announce a reduction in the number of U.S. 
involved. 

Chiang announced publicly that the GRC wr 
to convoy and expressed the h . that the Unit, 
would continue to escort.^ 
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At the sane tine that American officials on Taiwan 
were coming to the firm conclusion that the United 
States should- not suspend convoy operations, officials 
in Washington were making the decision that the convoy 

operations should be suspended. 

Burke, apparently before having a chance to consult 

with State, notified CINCPAC and TDC that in view of the 
ceasefire broadcast, the TDC should consult the GRC and, 
unless there were strenuous objections, should halt th_ 
convoy escorts. At the same time he urged the GRC to 
engage in a maximum effort to supply the Offshore Islands 
and declared that the United States should avoid provoca¬ 
tive action and encourage the GRC to- dd likewise. Smoot 
was asked to request the C-RC to engage in no overflights 
or leaflet drops during the week. At the same time, the 
TDC was ordered to have MAAG personnel survey the situa¬ 
tion on all the Offshore Islands and at the same time to 

be prepared for tricks by the Chinese Communists and to 
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maintain current readiness. 

After consultation between State and Navy, it was 

decided, at the insistence of State , that U.S. convoy 
operations would be suspended regardless of eRC oppo- 
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was sent to CINCPAC and the TDC. However, they were 

ordered to be ready to resume convoys if the shelling 

resumed. Otherwise there would be no convoy operations 
8 

.necessary. Drumright was informed that the Chinese 

Communist move had not been revealed to the United States 
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at Warsaw and that he might tell this to Chiang. 

Drumright was told that' the United States was 
suspending convoy operations since they were not^ mili- 
tarily necessary. He was informed that world opinion made 
the suspension necessary and he was requested to urge .3 
GRC to build up supplies on the Offshore Islands. 10 - : 
the same time, the U.S. Government, through a State 
Department spokesman, welcomed the ceasefire and s: it 

would suspend U.S. convoy operations if the artil' . y 
fire were halted permanently. It was announced _t the 
United States was consulting with the GRC. 

On October 7 Drumright reported that the C . was 
upset at the American decision to suspend esc . The 
GRC had expressed the hope that public state -s in 
Washington would stress the point that the ort would 
be resumed if the artillery were start gain. 

The GRC had also inquired w> -he U.S. pos: n would be 



if there were an air and sea attack on a convoy to Quemoy. 
Drumright noted that the GRC expected a resumption of 

artillery fire after seven days, followed by an amphibious 
attack. 12 

Dulles returned to Washington on October 7 and was 

again, met at the airport by Herter and Robertson, who 

discussed the ceasefire situation with him. 13 During the 

week of the ceasefire, officials in Washington continued 

to urge restraint on the GRC. For example, in a personal 

> 

message to Drumright, Dulles declared, "I assume everything 
possible has been done to assure that over coming hours 
and days Nationalists will hold their fire unless attacked 
and will avoid provocative action." 1 ^ 

In response to this, Drumright reported th he and 
Smoot had sought all possible opportunities tc ge the 
GRC to avoid provocation. He reported that al. as well 
except in the air, where the GRC was being prc ative. 

On October 10, for example, eleven GRC planes re sent 
over the mainland, despite a Ministry of Nat: il Defense 
directive forbidding such operations. 13 

U.S. military officials on Taiwan took . ~ntage of 
the ceasefire to explore the supply situatic a Quemoy 



it. On October 6 a long-awaited Nike-Hercules missile 

16 . 

unit with nuclear warheads arrived on Taiwan. An 
American military official was quoted as stating that 
atomic warheads accompanied the missiles, but this was 
denied by a Defense Department official in Washing- 

•- •- ^g 

ton,' 18 and by a U.S. military official on Taiwan. 


Under the urging of the United States, the Chinese 

Nationalists carried out extensive supply operations 

during the period of the ceasefire. Plans were made to 

land approximately 1,000 tons per day. On October 8, 

1,300 tons were landed. The Nationalists were reported 

to have silenced their guns on the Offshore Islands and 
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to be prepared to hold their fire unless fired upon. 

They also halted leaflet drops and most reconnaissance 
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flights. 


On October 8 the Chief of the Army Section of the 
Taiwan Defense Command visited Quemoy and found "no 
problem whatsoever in supply." 2 ^ He declared that he was 
"ainazed by the small degree of damage." Civilian ar eas 
except those near the airport were untouched. He 
reported that morale was higher than in the pre-August 23 
period and'that there was a complete success in supply ox 
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the'islands. He stated that 307 tens of suppliesinclud 


r 


icg ammunition, were used per day, and that this amount 
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could be delivered even if the blockade were resumed. 

On October 11.the process of developing operations 

plans for- conventional activity, which had begun on 

August 25 with the Presidential directive to orenare for 

possible conventional operations, was continued'with the 

publication of Annex. 8 to TBC OPS PLAN 25-58, which pro- 

«• 

videc for a conventional war supplement to the original 


TDC OPS PLAN. 
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The Chinese Communist announcement or a ceasenre 
• and the U.S. suspension of convoying brought to light an 
issue which U.S. military officials on Taiwan had 
successfully kept- in the background during this entire . 
period—the ouestion of what U.S. policy was on derense 
of the smaller Offshore Islands, in particular the Tans. 
-On October 9 Felt -expressed his concern to the Chief of 
Naval Operations that Chiang might not have been informed 
of U.S. intentions not to be involved in support of the 
non-principal Offshore Islands because of Department or 
•State instructions (a State Department telegram to Taipei 
bad specifically ordered that there be no discussion or 
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military outposts which could be abandoned without 
jeopardizing the Offshore Islands. Chiang had sought a 


U.S. air drop on Ta-tan and Erh-tan, but Felt had 

refused. He expressed the belief that the Tans should 

' 28 
be evacuated. 

On the same day, Smoot reported that ne was still 
urging evacuation of the Tans and, if asked to help 
defend them,.would refuse since defense of the islands 
would be silly from the military standpoint and he could 
not recommend that the GRC try to defend them. In his 
judgment the current understanding between the GRC and 
the United States would permit the GRC to bomb the main¬ 
land without specific American permission if the Chinese 
Communists bombed the smaller islands while the GR^ was 
evacuating them. The Taiwan Defense Commander stated 
I that he believed that the GRC did not realize this and 


that he would not tell them until and unless an appro- 
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priate time occurred. 

On October 10 Drumright expressed his concern with 
this issue and noted that the GRC was not likely to 
evacuate the Tans. He expressed the view that the United 
States should not tell the GRC to evacuate them but should 
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happened the United States should react strictly on 

30 

military grounds through the TDw. 

Between October 12 and 14, Secretary of Defense 


4 

Neil 


McSlroy was on Taiwan conferring with Chiang Kai-shek. 
During one meeting, Chiang expressed his fear that the 
United States would give away something in Warsaw, and 
declared that what to do with the Offshore Islands was 
entirely a matter for the GRC to decide. He feared that 
the United States was negotiating a deal and that he 
would like to be consulted. At this point the United 
States was beginning to think in terms of bringing about 
some reduction in the size of the Quemoy garrison, and 
McElroy sounded out Chiang on this point. Chiang left 
Drumright, who was at the meeting, with the impression 
that the Nationalists would accept a military argument 
as to why the forces on Quemoy should be reduced but 
would have no part of a political settlement involving 
their reduction. Drumright felt that what had emerged 
from the conversation was that Chiang might withdraw so® 
troops in return for a U.S. declaration to defend the 
Offshore Islands and the supplying of better equipment 


to the Offshore Islands. 



At the same meeting Chiang expressed the hope that 
Dulles would visit Taiwan. Dulles had been planning 
to make such a visit and it was probable that McElroy and 

Drumright maneuvered to get Chiang to make this request, 

• • 

although at the same time it was probably true that 
Chiang, having a poor impression as to what Dulles' pur¬ 
pose would be, was anxious to have a Dulles visit at this 

• 

time. • 

On October 15 and 16, with Dulles due to arrive 

shortly in Taiwan for talks with Chiang Kai-shek, evalua¬ 
tions of the situation were sent by Smoot and Felt. 

Smoot reported that resupply had in fact never been a 
’problem. The panic had been created, not by the 
Nationalist military, but by the C-RC's use of the incident 
to involve the United Sta tes in their never-to-die hop e__of 
returning to the mainland. With reference to the smaller 
islands, Smoot declared that the United States shouj-d 
stand firm and that it‘should let the GRC know that there 
were certain islands we did not consider worth defending. 
On the question of.whether or not the United States should 


*As will be indicated below, Dulles had already told 
GRC Ambassador Yeh that he would like to visit Taiwan, 


s,UC had sent instruetior 


Yeh Lo inviif uull< 





press for a reduction in the size of the Q, =moy garrison, 

Smoot expressed the view that political arguments for 

reducing the garrison on the Offshore Islands would be 

dangerous, but he noted that there were good military 
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arguments, which he was prepared to make. • 

On the next day Felt reported that the Chinese 
Communists had made an erroneous estimate when they 
determined that heavy artillery bombardment: would reduce 
the Quemoy garrison to the point or evacuation or 
surrender. He expressed his view that the traditional 
Chinese Communist Army faith in artillery fire was here 
demonstrated but noted that the 500,000 rounds which were 
fired in fact did only minor damage and were not able to 
prevent resupply. He said that the United States should 
not press too hard for a GRC reduction on the Offshore 
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•Islands and should be willing to strengthen GRC forces. • 


REACTION TO THE CEASEFI IN WASHINGTON 

With the decisic _de to halt convey escort during 

the ceasefire'period, shington officials turned to the 
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question of what further coves the United States should 
make in light of the termination of the immediate crisis. 

A meeting of State'Department officials, including Dulles, 
Herter, Murphy, Smith, Reinhardt, Macomber, Robertson, 
Parsons, and Green, was held on the afternoon of October 

*)C .... 

8. Dulles led off the discussion by indicating ms 
belief that the ceasefire would be extended beyond one 
week. He argued that acquisition of the Offshore islands 
by the Chinese Communists would be a great victory. His 
view was challenged only oy uerard Smii-h, hec.o of the 
Policy Planning Staff, who noted that if the GRC abandoned 
the Offshore Islands it would strengthen a two-China policy 
and rob the Communists of their ability to shake things up 
whenever they wanted to. He proposed evacuating the 
Islands and stronger American guarantees for Taiwan. 

Dulles strongly disagreed with Smith'.s proposal. 

He noted that, the ceasefire was being hailed as a great 
victory for American policy. Though rejecting the total 
evacuation of the Islands, Dulles thought that .e United 
States might use its leverage to gain a reduc in the 

size of the Quemoy garrison. He noted that C. ng must 
be made to realize th: he had had a narrow es 2 since 
the American Governed.' nad had to strain i«-s ,_^.tions 
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with Congress and its allies almost to the breaking point 
in order to save him. Dulles assarted that a reduction 
in the size of the garrison would be aimed at impressing 
public opinion in the United States and elsewnere, and 
that the United States must continue to seek put lie 
support fer its policy. The Secretary c: State declare- 
that the Government could not permit this siutation to 
arise again. "it was agonizing, he sai>_. 

Moving beyond a possible reduction in tie size o_ i-he 
Queaoy garrison, Dulles suggested tnat tne unsnore 
Islands might be demilitarized if the Chinese Communists 
pledged not to seize them. The pledge would oe unesr- 
written by countries now recognizing Pek_ng wno would 
agree to sever relations and perhaps join with other 
countries in imposing economic sanctions if tne 
Communists seized the Islands. Robertson objected to 
the plan, noting in any case that the Chinese Communists 
would not accept it and that it would be difficult to 
find any countries which recognized Peking wmch would 
also be willing to make the threat suggested by Dulles. 
Noting that the issue was U.S. support for tne GRo, 
Robertson also opposed the suggestion mads by Herter 
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that the United States put pressure on the GRC then and 
there to evacuate the smaller islands in the Quemoy 
group. 

Dulles noted that acceptance of a two-China situa¬ 
tion by the GRC might come sometime in the future when 
the Army was Taiwanese. Ke returned to his theme of 
GRC provocations .and asked if Beam had ever asked Wang 
what provocations the Chinese Communists wanted removed; 
he stressed the importance of trying to pin Wang down on 
this. Finally, Dulles asked Robertson to look into the 
problem of the smaller islands in light of the report 

that Smoot had recommended a build-up on the Tans to the 
36 

GRC. 

Two days after the State Department meeting. Dulles 
met with the Joint Chiefs and other Administration 
officials at the Pentagon. Dulles began by pr: rsing 
that the group consider various possible moves ..rcluding 
a reduction of the Quemoy garrison, but he inc red that 

no action should be taken under pressure. He . rd how 

large a garrison was necessary and was told by /lor 
that the garrison could be safely reduced from 
estimated strength of ut S5,0C0 to 25,0C0. 


Allen Dulles nosed that: the shells fired during the 
crisis cost the Communists $25,000,000. The shells came 
from Russia and the Chinese were paying for then. He 
thought that if the Queaoy garrison were reduced in size, 
the Taiwanese night be removed. The Secretary or 
stressed'that the President believed that the- Islands 
should be treated as an- outpo st and should not become 
another Dien-Bien-Phu. Dulles voiced his belief that 
'thTcRC could play an active role in a Hungarian-type 
revolution. He asked if a reduction m the garrison 
were satisfactory from a military point of view, Twininj 
replied that if was, provided that it did not appear to be 
a retreat. The meeting conduced with general c S- e - nt 
that a reduction in the GRC garrison and greater mooxlxty 

for GRC forces would be pressed if the ceasefire 

- 38 
continue ct- 

In conversation with GRC Ambassador Yen just prior 

to the interdepartmental meeting, Dulles undefined 

- _. . j _ Hp stressed that the United 

problem of allied support. He scress^u 
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"This information is at variance with f^^t-crisis 
intelligence analysis by the --- wmcn ca- l. 7- 

clusion°that the shells used - re all manufactureo ,n 
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States Government had to have the support of its people 
and its allies, and he asked the GRC to consider initia¬ 
tives in regard to its Offshore Islands policy. Dulles 

also told Yeh that he would like to go to Taipei to talk 
39 

with Chxang. 

On October 12, with the original first-week cease¬ 
fire period drawing to a close, Dulles had a classified 
conversation with the Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Theodore Green, which, apparently 
reflected rather accurately Dulles' views of what the 
crisis was about and what had taken place thus far. 
Dulles told Green that the Chinese Communist objective 


was to eliminate U.S. influence in the Western Pacific 
and was not.limited to the Offshore Islands. He 
declared that the -current operation was similar to the 
Berlin blockade and that the Chinese Communists had 
taken limited measures, i.e., artillery interdiction. 
Dulles went on to say that the GRC nad not solved the 
resupply problem buc were on the verge of doing so when 
the ceasefire was declared. Therefore the Chinese 
Communist's were faced with a choice of continuing their 
expensive effort or accepting a ceasefire. The alterna- 
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However, Dulles continued, the Chinese Ccricunists 
recognized that if this were dcr.e, the GhC Air Force 
would attack the planes and probably the bases. In turn, 
the Chinese Corn-run 1 scs would bomb Taiwan, and this would 
bring in the United States, which the Chinese Communists 
did not want. 

He declared that the basic issues remained, but that 
they did not have to be settled then. As ror-allied 
sunport, Dulles told Senator Green that the Japanese were 

•JU 

privately supporting a strong U.S. position. He noted, 
in a rather self-revealing cement, that the Japanese nad 
no religion and hence were guided exclusively by expediency 
and resoect for strangle, rj 


stated that the Filipinos 


were also giving strong support. 

Dulles stated further that the resupply had been 
difficult, because the United States had not trained the 
GRC in amphibious work. He declared that the existence 
of Chiang would be useful in a Hungarian-type situation 
and that in fact the outcome in Hungary would have been 
quite different if there had been a Hungarian Amy outside 
Hungary. 
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He Cold Green that no c omit cent hed been made to 
defend Quemoy and that there was a limit as to how tiara 
we could push the GRC, for example, in getting them to 
evacuate the Islands. He said that if we pushed too 
hard, they would make a deal with tr.a Chinese Cc—m^sts 


and that this was very much on his mind and nad to be 
taken into consideration in framing U.S. policy. 

Xn his discussion with Green, Dulles stressed the 
two points which were very much on his. mind at this 
point. One was the need to take some steps to eliminate 
the possibility of a renewal of the crisis and to show 
that the United States was peaceful. Theretore Dulles 
felt that the United States sheet make soma move toward 


reducing provocative actions _ 
At the same time Dulles was c 
the other side, from the Chi 
recognized, would bitterly r 
major changes in the status 
On October 13 Dulles m 
and was told that Chiang wc. 
Taipei. He was told that C 
followed by a short eennurt 


_ie Taiwan Straits, 
aicus of pressure from 
3 Rationalists, who. He 
jt any effort to maice 
-> in the Straits. 

-it'n GRC Ambassador Yeh 
be glad to have him visit 


jjg would like a visit 


5 indicating agreement. 





Dulles noted that the danger was now political and told 

Yeh that American military officers believed the Army 
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garrison should be reduced. He also talked with Burke 

by phone and suggested that it might now be appropriate 

to reduce American forces in the Taiwan Straits area. 

Burke said that the Navy was thinking along the same 

42 

lines. Later in the day the National Security Council 

met and Dulles conferred alone with the President. 
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He then met with his State Department staff. 

With the feeling that the military crisis in the 
Taiwan Straits was at an end and having arranged to 
visit Taipei to talk'with Chiang Kai-shek, Dulles wrote 
out a paper outlining his thoughts on what GRC policy 
should be. This was to form the basis of his negotiations 
with Chiang Kai-shek later in the month. He began by 
listing the seven roles of the GRC in which the United 
States was cooperating. These were: 

(1) To keep the anti-Communist Government on Taiwan 
strong enough to withstand any Communist 
assault. 

No information on what was discussed at these two 
meat-intr.c l r available te me. 



(2) To prevent more Chinese from being forcefully 
. subjected to Communist tyranny. 

(3) To be ready to help the Ch inese on th e_jsairilind 
if the opportunity pre sented itself as a resul t 
of organized dissatisfaction. 

r ~ - 

(4) To stimulate the possibility of revolt on the 
mainland by making Taiwan a model of political, 
economic and social welfare. 

(5) To keep the overseas Chinese from becoming a 
tool of Peking. 


( 6 ) 
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"To preempt the seat of China in the United 
Nations so that it would not go to the Chinese 
Communists, giving them increased pres ;e and 
influence in the world." 

To preserve Chinese culture. 


Dulles went on in the memorandum as to what 
done in relation to the Offshore Islands to acct 
the objectives. He expressed the hope that a c 
armistice could develop on both sides which wc 


aid be 
.ish 
acto 
make 


possible an appreciable reduction of fore 
shore Islands. He then pointed out the b 
problem of creating a de to armistice _ 


an the Off¬ 
ing that the 


ne Taiwan 
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Straits and reducing forces would have on the previous 
seven points. The effect would be as follows: 


(1) There would be no problem of Taiwan if the 
matter were handled by the GRC as its program.not 
a U.S. program it accepted by coercion. 

(2) Some appreciable reduction of forces under 
the conditions suggested would give comparable 
security to what now exists. There would be 
enough forces left not only to maintain- internal 
security, but to put up a substantial resistance. 

The number left behind could at any time be aug¬ 
mented from Taiwan particularly if additional 
amphibious power were provided. 

It would be a necessary accompaniment of the 
foregoing that the CHINATS should make clear that 
they did not intend to use the offshore islands 
for provocative purposes. Actually, there is very 
little "provocation" now by the CHINATS in the 
offshore islands. They are not used for purposes 
of blockading the ports of Amoy and Foochow. Also 
these mainland areas are so heavily militarized 
and so forbidding in their geographical formation 
that they do not serve as a useful place for staging 
commando raids or introducing intelligence agents 
much less for an invasion in aid of a future revolt. 

It is possible--not probable—that other free 
nations which, now have diplomatic relations with 
the CHICOMS could be induced to indicate to the 
CHICOMS that they would break these relations and 
throw their support to the CHINATS if the CHICOMS 
again break the peace by a major war effort to 
capture the offshore islands. 

It should be observed in this connection that 
the offshore islands are not covered by the United 
States--Republic of China Mutual Defense Treaty, 
and the President is not authoriz ed to use the Armed 
Forces for their defense unless he judges it is nec¬ 
essary and appropriate for the defense of Taiwan. 
Thus the Chinese Communists, by disassociatin g 
attacks on the Quemoy and Matsu islands from their 
claims for Taiwan and Penghu, could automaticall y 
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of the offshore islands. This makes it the more 
important to develop increased and broader political 
pressures on the CHICOMS not to engage in a'further 
arms attack on the offshore islands. 

thtoat? reS ?A d ;! P ? lnt Chree> Che ab kity of the 
CHINATS would be increased with less division of 

their forces, with more located at a. focal point 

such as Taiwan. From there they could be either 

redeployed to the offshore islands rather than be 

aemobilized on the offshore islands. 

■ The amphibious equipment which would make a 
return to the offshore islands more possible would 
equally serve to permit their being landed elsewhere 
if this was appropriate to give aid and comf^T^ 
^^^Mj^ prg ani z e d resistance mov emant. 

(4) As regards point four, the changa~£3uld have 
some benefit in that it would tend to moderate what 
otherwise could be a source of division on Taiwan- 
and between the Chinese who regard Taiwan as their 
home and the recent arrivals who regard the mainland 
as their home. There is seme evidence that the Tai¬ 
wanese are not enthusiastic about the present dis¬ 
positions w hich can require many of them to die fnr 
tn e_defense oFThe off shore islands -•n wh-irh thm,~~~ 
have no sentimental in ter a ./F T ‘ -- 7 -- 

B~ 6 ) M regards pointTfi^e and six, we believe 
that some move along the lines indicated is impor¬ 
tant, almost essential, to prevent more and more 
nations from recognizing the CHICOMS and brin^in^ 
thenv into the U.N. There is great dissatisfaction 
in the present situation among many nations which 

rS frnMe ren £u tP the -^J>. > d o_not recognize the 
CHICOMS. They strongly deprecate a situation which 
a s they see it/ i nvolves t hem in the risk of a world 
war_ because of the. military dispositions the ~~~ 
CHINATS which, in their opinion, are unn 
provocative. They look upon the CHINA" 
offshore islands as ca rrying a constar 
threat_ to the mainland , or, at a min:' ~ 
to the integrity of the mainland Chi 
ports, and they are sympathetic wit*.. 
the CHICOMS to eliminate these thre. 
as noted,.these threats are non-exi_ 
in much better thaff the HINATS show 
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take steps which would emphasize the reality and 
do so on their own volition, rather chan to lota 
good will with disastrous political consequences 
on. account of maintaining a paper threat which in 
reality is non-existent, 

(7) As regards point seven there is no particular 
bearing one way or the other because the place 
where Chinese culture is bein^ preserved is Taiwan 
not on the offshore is lands. ^“ + 

As we shall see, these views of Dulles were to be 
reflected in his conversations with Chiar.g Kai-shek. • 

On the 13th the State Department sent a long tele¬ 
gram to its Embassy in India asking it to convey informa¬ 
tion to the Indian Government while making it clear that 

\ 

the United States, did not want a mediator in the crisis 
at that time. 

It informed the U.S. Ambassador to India that the 
Indian Ambassador to Peking was being given an incorrect 
account of the situation by tne Chinese Communists. He 
had been told, for example, that the Chinese Communists 
could have taken the Offshore Islands in 1955 because 
they were lightly armed; actually they were as he -,-y 
armed then as they were now. He x^as also told t the 
Chinese Communists hoped to acquire the Offshc _slands 
through the Warsaw talks and to settle the T. _n 
question with Chiang Kai-shek. In point of the 



Chinese Communists refused to discuss the Offshore 
Islands or the renunciation of force in the Taiwan 
Straits at the Warsaw talks. 

' The Ambassador was also authorized to inform the 

Indians that Communist China had not replied to the 
American letter of July 28 notifying them cf Beam's 
appointment and their willingness to reopen the talks 
until after the September 6 statement by Chou En-lai. 

The Indian Ambassador to Peking had been tcld that the 
Chinese Nationalists were interfering with shipping 
and undertaking other provocations from the Offshore 
.Islands and that this was the reason for the shelling. 
However, as pointed out in this message to New Delhi, 
the last increase in troops on Quemoy was in 1955. In 
addition, it was pointed out that the Chinese Nationalists 
had discontinued attempts to blockade since early 1956 

and that the Offshore Islands had no airfields usable 

v • , 45 

by jet planes. 

At a press conference on October 14, Dulles declared 
that there was no point in bargaining with the Chinese 
Communists over the future of the Offshore Islands or 
the size of the Quemoy garrison. The Secretary of State 
r*d there were any plans to urge Chians; to reduce 
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the size of the GRC garrison on Quemoy. Dulles said 
that the Communist suspension ox the ceasefire for two 
more weeks was not "dependable." 46 He stated: 

The United States welcomes the Chinese 
Communist decision of October 12 to continue 
to suspend the shelling of Quemoy. We hope 
fcfoat this suspension will in fact be for more 
than the 2 weeks mentioned. Short suspensions 
of armed attack do not provide a solid founda¬ 
tion upon which to stabilize the situation in 
the interest of peace .^ 


On October 15 Eisenhower at a press conference 
briefly endorsed the views given by Dulles to the press 
on the previous day. The President noted that there was 
no indication that the GRC would agree (as they later did) 
to reduce the size of their Quemoy garrison in return for 


an increase in its fire power. 4 ^ 

On October 16 Dulles continued staff meetings on 
the situation in the Taiwan Straits and on his position 
paper for his trip to Taiwan. 49 

On the next day it was announced in Washington that 
Dulles would visit Chiang the following week accompanied 


by Assistant Secretary of 
Robertson. 50 Dulles left 


State for the Far East Walter 
that evening to attend.the 


funeral of Pope Pius before going to Taiwan. 
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indication that the Dulles trip was planned on the 
assumption that the crisis was ever may be found in 
the fact that the special daily Situation Reports 
prepared for the’ President were suspended as of October 


r 

\ 

\ 


THE DULLES VISIT TO TAIWAN 

On October 21 Dulles arrived in Taiwan for a series 
of intensive meetings with Chiang Kai-shek and U.S. 
officials. Upon arrival, he issued a statement indicating 
that the talks were not aimed at reaching any new agree¬ 
ments but simply at consolidating a relationship of 

• 53 

mutual trust and confidence. 

The day before Dulles’ arrival on Taiwan, the 
Chinese Communists announc -he resumption of artillery 
fire against the Offshore .ands, claiming it was the 

result of an intrusion of J.S. ship into Chinese waters. 

They continued the- fire ing the whole time of Dulles’ 
visit to Taiwan. 

Thus the Dulles-C; g conversations, which had been 
expected to be carried . 'n an atmosphere in which the 

ivi-vo'r, they were. sumed when t 
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military phase of the crisis was clearly over, took place 
in a slightly different climate. It was clear to every¬ 
one then that the shelling could not isolate Quemoy, and 
the discussions apparently proceeded in very much the 
same form as they would have If the Chinese Communists 
had not res um ed their fire. Dulles consulted with Eisen¬ 
hower by ohone from Alaska, on route to Taiwan,'when the 
shelling broke out, and it was agreed that he should 

continue his trip. .It was also announced that the United 

54 


States would not immediately resume escort operations. 

Prior to meeting with Chiang, Dulles held several 
meetings with the U.S. officials on Taiwan as well as with 
those who had accompanied him to the Island, Including 
Chief of Staff of the Army General Maxwell Taylor. 

Taylor reported to the JCS that Dulles requested e 
briefing about the effect of a possible air attack on 
Quemoy. The briefer, a member of the Taiwan Defense 
Command, said that the TDC had concluded that an air 


attack on Quemoy would not be decisive. The Taiwan 
Defense Command believed that it should be countered by 
an air attack limited to the vicinity of Quemoy since 
the Chinese Communist airfield could not be cratered 
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withouc atomic weapons . 55 After this corning briefing, 
Dulles lunched with Taylor and the senior American 
officials on the’ Island, including Smoot, Drumright ana 
Ray Cline . 56 Dulles then met with Drumright and 
Robertson to go over the talking paper he had drafted 
earlier in the day for his meeting with Chiang. Though 
some minor changes were made, the spec me r^quesuS 
the 'GRC were left as originally drafted by Dulles. 

In his first meeting with Chiang or. —3 21si. 3 . l . 

4:00 p.m., Dulles began by speaking along the lines o_ 
a talking paper which he was to present in full ro Chiang 
on the 22d. He began by congratulating the GRC on its 

successful defense of Quemoy. Du_les -'-ic--^ 1 - 
great danger to the GRC was political, stemming from 
world feeling that the C-RC wanted to threaten peace. 
Dulles expressed his view t the GRC could have an 
assured, future if it rac -ear that its counter-attacks 
on the mainland -were ix on consicera.ions for me 

minds and souls of 6C -lllon Chinese and not on might." 
Dulles stressed the -,e GRC must present a p-ceful 


image. 


Dulles went or. 


.. .it Oku rcsti 


express his thank' but not sur- 

. . _ t-- - Wo noted 

curing urtvt — 
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his belief that it -would be possible, to continue tne . 
military defense, that the interdiction bombardment and 

j srv amphibious assault on 

could be overcome, and t^at any a-J 

Queroy could and would be repulsed. ha implied 

an , iE attack on Taiwan would invoke a joint response. 

j rhe method used would 

In each case Dulles stressed thcu the -~t-° 

v ciirrpqsfu ' 1 repulsion of the 
be only that necessary ro. successru. 

operation. 

Chilng. in reacting to Dulles' statement, noted 
that he and his policies had been misunderstood, and 
that the United States had shown a lack of confidence in 
him. He felt that any decisions mace tow should be 
private. He stated that he did not want a world war to 

free China, and he agreed on the principle of not 

- i j i_. T Dulles replied that 

attacking the mainland by a^- 

s 0 -r-ri c ials on Taiwan suspected Chian* 
while even seme L-b. o- c -^ 

of trving to involve the United States in a war, ne did 
not share this view. Chians admitted that he was aware 
of these suspicions and deeply resented them. He noted 
that the on-again off-again attacks affected Quemoy 


I I \ 

v ; 


Dulles 1 consnents while stating^-Mt^n^^ ic cle£ 

... . ir.--.ru*' could DC u,-- 

'•■/•s' ’ Rentes would ptrticipa-c. 

;, •. *i l i. t v " 
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morale and declared in conclusion that if Quemoy were 

lost, the effect-on Taiwan would be disastrous and 

58 

defense would crumble. Dulles and Chiang met again 

59 

informally for dinner that evening. 

Taylor reported to his colleagues in the JCS that 
the Dulles-Cniang talks were being conducted on a very 
private basis with no military officials present. 
However, Dulles briefed the group after his meeting with 
Chiang on the 21st, telling them that he had raised the 
question of reducing forces on the Offshore Islands afte 
the firing ended. He expressed his view that it was 
neither practical nor-necessary to reduce the garrisons 
to the point of being lightly held outposts and he asked 
- the military to work out a solution to reduce the 
garrison - by about 15,000 or 20,000 men. 

During their first meeting on October 22, which was 
held at 10:30 a.m., Dulles read to Chiang the full text 
of the talking paper which he had prepared. The paper 
began by noting that the greatest danger to the GRC was 
political, stemming from the world feeling that the GRC 
wanted_war. It declared that the GRC could have an 
assured future if it made clear that its ultimate 
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purposes were not military. The GRC's image must be a 
peaceful one. This part of the talking pepsr, as noted, 
had been read by Dulles to Chiang at their meeting on 
the 21st without it being clear that it was rrocn ^ normal 
paper. On the' 22d Dulles read the entire paper and tnen 
left it with-Chiang. The paper recommended the relieving 
provisions, among others, ^-or c^ea-ing p^-e-U- 0 

(1) The GRC will conduct itself as if there were a 
de facto armistice and will proclaim t-hat it is 
x^illing to conclude an armistice. 

(2) The GRC will re- emphasize that it will not by 

_ ■_ . --.-, — —r»s mainland. 

forcemui means m_.tctc <=■---■ n -- 

(3) The GRC will avoid commando raids and cve_- 
flights. 

(4) The GRC will accept any solution oi the 0__- . 

shore Islands problem that does not turn them over 

' to the Chinese Communists. The GRC will not use the 
Offshore Islands to prosecute the civil war, xor 
. .example, by blockading Amoy or Foochow, or as a 
jumping oft point to the mam.-— nd. 

(5) Forces on the Offshore Islands will be revised 
• to make them more mobile. 


O 



(6) Education, art and culture will be emphasized. 

The talking paper continued: 

Thus the GRC can better thwart the materialistic 
efforts of the CPR on the mainland; it can be a 
symbol which the mainland will observe and envy; 
attract more lasting support on Taiwan; can bet¬ 
ter hold loyalty of overseas Chinese: and can 
make itself into something which not only the 
U.S. but the free peoples everywhere will want 
to stand.for and cherish. 

„61 

And the paper was signed '‘John Foster Dui_as. - i. 

After Presenting the paper, Dulles seated i_hat the 
GRC must make clear its willingness to work for an 
armistice. He declared that blame for disturbing the 
peace must be put on the Chinese Communists and that 
unless the GRC moved it. this direction many nations 
would switch their recognition of the GRC to the Chrnese 
Communists. To prevent this, the GRC must take steps 
along the lines suggested in the paper. 

Chiang agreed to consider the paper but noted thc.u 
his Government, as a revolutionary one, attached great 

importance to principle. 

At this meeting and the one that was to oe held 
later in the day, Dulles was accompanied by Brumright 
and Robertson from the Department o :ate, buc on 


•n 1 these occasions were -.m.-v 


m, -illi^aiv or rice 
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I 12,000 men, and to the reduction of one thousand each 
from the remaining six divisions. In return the United 
States would supply more guns, including twelve 240-no. 
howitzers. Dulles agreed that the howitzers could go 
in after the agreement was made but before the reductions 

s’ £ 

were carried out. w 

Dulles, special assistant and his official spokesman 
tor the trip, Joseph Nathaniel C-reahe, told the-press. on- 
Taiwan that the first meeting between Dulles and Chiang 
had been devoted to an assessment of the situation 
including a discussion of several political and military 
matters. He denied that Dulles had come to Taipei to 
persuade the GRC to change any of its policies. 66 

On the evening of the 22d, Dulles mat with Chiang 
and some of his subordinates, as well as seme other Stare 
Department ozricials, in order to hear Chiang's response. 
to the Dulles talking paper. Chiang began by noting 
chat he expected the on-again, off-again firing to 
continue. He-declared that this was a devi-e for para¬ 
lyzing morale and in the long run could , very effective. 
Three or four months of this could be • ./ serious and 

would have an adverse effect on the d 


uses of Quemoy. 
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' There was- a need, he said, to strengthen the Quenoy gar¬ 
rison with more guns. Dulles replied that the United 
I States was considering supplying more guns but that no 
one in the United States believed that conventional 
weaoons could knock out the deeoly emnlaced guns of the 
Chinese Communists, that only nuclear weapons could do 
this. Dulles asked whether Chiang wanted the United 
States to use nuclear weapons. Chiang replied that it 


was not necessary to use nuclear weapons, though the use 


of tactical atomic weapons might be advisable. Dulles 
, said that no tactical atomic weapons in existence could 
I knock cut the gun emplacements. To use a bomb such as 
the one exploded at Hiroshima i.e., 20 kt.) would kill 
millions of people, ar.d heav .11-cut and casualties 
would result from exoloding on the ground, as would 


have to be done if the gun 


Lcemsnts were to be 


destroyed. Chiang admitte .rat he was not a nuclear 
expert, but he felt that some third way should be found 
as an alternative to eitner an all-out ati_acic doing 


"Dulles was later to check this evaluation with the 
JCS and to learn that the guns could *. 2 taken out with 
far fewer casualties. 



nothing 


at all. Dulles declared that the Chinese Communist 
attacks were not effective. Chiang said that ne agreed 
but that the problem was one of morale and that positive 
action was needed. 

Returning to the question of the use cf atomic 
weapons, Dulles said that these could kneel: out the guns 

-JU 

around Quemoy but would probably kill "very many people. 

Chiang admitted that he had not found any solution. Dulles 

repeated that only nuclear weapons could take out tr.i gun 

emplacemehts and went on to say that the use of nuclear 

.weapons would involve nuclear attacks on Taiwan, which, 

in turn, would completely destroy the island. Chiang 

declared that the Chinese Nationalists mignt nave ro bomb 

supply lines to the Amoy area. Dulles stated that the 

United States was studying the possibility or providing 

better guns. Chiang cautioned that the patience of the 

defenders on Quemoy 'might break and that they ecu - 

on their own. The meeting concluded with Dull - ooservmg 

67 

that the best solution was an arm' -ice. 


In an original typesc: 
of conversation, this statem 
people." It was changed bef 
were dittoed to "very many 7 


; version c 
read "kill 

the minute: 

■ 11 


•.a memorandum 
-.11 lion 
the meeting 
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On the morning of the 23rd, Dulles had n.is -int^ 
meeting with Chiang. The only other person present was 
GRC Ambassador Yeh, who served as interpreter. Dulles 
declared that the whole fate of Free China should not be 
identified with holding a few square miles of highly 
vulnerable territory. Chiang retorted that 11 .Quenoy 
were lost. Free China was lest. Dulles rejected tr.is 
causal relationship. Chiang responded tnat Taiwan coulc. 
not be held after Quemoy fell, that Communist agents cn 


Taiwan would bring about the fail of the Government within 
five months. He said he could guarantee the defense of 
QuemoyT”^^ only with current U.S. support. Dulles 
declared that no one could guarantee indefinitely the 
defense of an island in that position. Chiang asked what 
could be done to prevent an on-again, ofr-agarn attack on 
- the Islands. Dulles, returning to nuclear questions, 
declared that only ground-burst nuclear weapons could 
effectively take out the g uns and that this w ould_jcfn_ 
most of the people on Quemoy by. fallout, be suggested 
reducing the garrison as a sound political and military 
move. Chiang stated he was prepared to move in this 
direction if hostilities stopped, but that it was 






impossible to do so under fire. Dulles expressed the 
hope that a reduction of‘15,000 to 20,000 men, which was 
being discussed, could be brought about. Chiang expressed 
the hope that the United States would consult him before 
making any decisions and not do anything which depreciated 
his prestige. In.dictating a memorandum of this conversa¬ 
tion, Dulles reported that he interpreted Cr.iang s remark 
as a reference to the Eisenhower and Dulles press 
conferences. He.pointed out to Chiang that answers to 
loaded questions at press conferences were dirfrcult and 
urged Chiang to look instead at considered State papers. 
Chiang. declared that the renunciation of force was a very 

imoortant milestone and that free nations should not risk 

... -68 

war as a means of promoting their own policies. 

Following the meeting, a joint communique was issued 
which closely followed the proposed American draft given 
by Drunright on the 22d, with several significant changes. 
Apparently at the request of the Chinese Nationalists ac 
a meeting between Drumright and the GRC officials, a 
sentence was added, stating that "it was recognized that 
under present conditions the defense cf the Quemoys 
together with the Matsus, rs czc ~y 
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charge chat the Chinese Communists with the support of 
the Soviet Union ware trying to conquer Taiwan, eliminate 
Free China, and expel the United States from the rest of 
the Pacific. The following U.S. proposed sentences were 


eliminated. 

The Government of the Republic of China made it 
clear that it rejects the conception that its 
high mission, as a representative or Free China, 
can be carried out through war. It will never 
itself initiate war to reestablish its authority 
upon the mainland and never fight save in the 
defense of those who freely accept its jurisdic¬ 
tion. The Republic of China has no military 
bases.for attacks on the mainland. Its bases 
are already on the mainland and in the minds and 
the hearts of the Chinese psople. These it will 
seek to sustain by its conduct and example. 


Substituted for that was a statement in whicn the 
Government of the Republic of China dec_ared that the 


orincioal means of achieving its objective was the 

implementation of Sun Yat Sen’s three principles and 

„69 

"not the use of force. 

After issuing the communique, Dulles in an ofr-the- 
record conference with the American press on Tait. 
stressed the basic unity of the United States and the 
GRC. He pointed to the importance of spelling out the 
renunciation of force by the GRC end stated th^t the 
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Warsax* calks had not been discontinued. Ha strassed that 

there would be reciprocity if there wa s a continuing 
70 

ceaserxre. 

Taylor, in reporting to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on thase Dulles-Chiang meetings, noted that the major 
achievement was in the words of the communique: :, not the 
use of force. 11 Dulles had informed Taylor, in a.meeting 
right after his final conversation with Chiang. that 
Chiang had raised the Question of the use of tactical 
nuclear x?eapons against the coastal batteries and in 
ensuing discussions had shox-m a complete ignorance.of 

r 

atomic xjeapon effects. Dulles spoke to Taylor and tne v 

military officials on Taiwan about the neec to oner 

. 71* 

Chiang on the elementary tacts or tuciee. weapons. 

On the same day, Drumrignc reported trnat the request 

to reduce the garrison had made a good start and that, xf 

kept in military channels and as a mill tarn. 7 matter, it 


This caused considerable confusion on Tax wan. On 
October 25 the Taiwan Defense Command requested guidance 
from Washington as to hox-7 to brief Chiang. On tne 25th 
Smoot was informed that the Joint Cixiers or Starf had 
been told by Dulles of his request to the Taix-jan Defense 
Command to brief Chiang. The message to Smoot xndxcated 
that a briefing would shortly be rorwarded to Taiwan. 
After several additional exchanges of massages, Burke xn 
a personal message .to Smoot advised him to give a brxer- 
. '..-.rule! emphasise the political implies tion=> of 

.n::' to use nuclear weapon.-..' • 
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stood a good chance of succeeding. Du.ies and Smoot: 

had agreed that the negotiations for a reduction in the 

size of the garrison would be conducted by the Chief of 

m - 74 

the U.S. Amy KAAG unit on Taiwan. 


THS QSg-gVgN CEASEFIRE PZRiCD 

In the face of the resumed Chinese Communist artil¬ 
lery fire no resupply was attempted since 40,000 tons nad 
been landed on Quenoy during the period of the ceasefire 

(October 6 to 20) and thera was no urgency for landing 

75 

additional supplies. 


On.October 21, in order to avoid any further intru¬ 
sions Into the three-mile territorial waters or Queuey, 
U.S. naval- ships were ordered to remain zirteen miles 
from Chinese Communist territory or GRC-neld islands 
along the China mainland. 7 ^ However on the same day, 
the GRC removed its ban or. over-slights and air engage¬ 
ments. 77 On October 22, U.S. officials on Taiwan warned 
that the United States would renew its escort operations 

if the Communist .artillery fire made it militarily 
78 

necessary. 

Cn the 23rd the Taiwan Tafensa Commander reported 
. • :.n vie.-- the -- - - - - 
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fire, he expected'.a request from the GRC very soon to 


resume convoy operations and hence needed authority to 
79 

do so. • Eight hours later the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral Burke, authorized the TEC to results operations 
according to Paragraph la of JCS 2919262 cf August, 195S, 

• but his attention was called to the stipulation..that he 

*• . g( 

could escort only insofar as it was militarily necessary. 

On October 25 the Taiwan Defense Commander informed 

CINCPAC that the GRC believed that the supply situation 

did not call for convoys and that therefore there was no 

81 

request for increased U.S. activity. On October 24 the 
final annex for conventional operations under CINCPAC 
OPS PLAN 25-58 had been issued with the publication of 
the 13 th Air Force Annex N to ore vide for conventional 


war onerations. 


ul 


Following the announcement of the even-day ceasefire 
on October 25, it was immediately clear to U.S. military 
and diplomatic officials in Washington that Chiang Kai-shek 
would be very unhappy about the firing procedure laid down 
by the Chinese Communists. As Smoot reported, the GRC 
did not like having to dance to the Chinese Communist' 
tune. He warned that the GRC might try to resupplX° n 
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u- ■_ r Chians cul Oj. 

to report that for tne monad he —a — —■ - 

trying to resupply on odd days. Smoot stressed that he 
had made it clear that the United States would refuse to 
escort or. these days. 83 Nevertheless it was very clear 
tr-at the firing pattern establisned oy t-e Cmnes=: 
Communists created tensions m u.b.-GnC _ = ia^-ci.s 
between Chiang and his military. If he did try to go in 
on the odd days, Chiang had to face up to the Dnitad 
States refusal to escort and therefore run the risk of 

the convoys being unsuccessrul. 

Both Washington and the Nationalist Chinese were 

aware that the odd-even day procedure was designed to 

sow dissension between then, but they saw'no way to aroze 

it. Seme of the Chinese Nationalist leaders, induce 

_ : . , to mo in on the even days ror 

Chiang Kai-snek, wtiiuet. to - 

prestige reasons, while recognizing the difriculty or 
making out a strong case. U.S. military leaders, while 
sympathizing with Chiang’s feelings, were under street 
orders not to go in- when it was not militarily necessary 
and did not feel that they could justify requests to 
convoy on the odd days. On Cot,bar 29 CINCPAC urged that 
the United States reiterate iv upport ro_ -h= 0— s.-^re 


•r- a '.mi unx zoo 
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Chieng from odd-day resupply operations in tha face of 
Chinese Communist fire. On October 30 an order went 
out from the CNO directing CINCPAC not to escort on odd 
days. In addition patrols were ordered to be kept out¬ 
side the twelve-mile limit. The CNO informed CINCPAC 
that he concurred in the desirability of resuming 
patrols within twelve miles but that Secretary of State 

c z. 

_ . U J 

John Foster Dulles had raised objections. 

Simultaneously Drumright was told that he should 




leave it to the GRC when to resupply and that the GRC 
should understand in advance that if it chose to resupply 


on odd days and if it attracted Chinese Cc 




ference, the United States would not necessarily engage 

in escort. „The military need for escort was obviously 

... ^ 86 
lacking if the GRC could supply cn even days.- 

The issue of whether or not convoys cn oca days 

should be escorted, which depended on whether the Cmnese 

Communists fired on them, remained in abeyance through tr.e 

end of October because rough seas prevented convoy 


resupply on both odd end even cays end also because 
supplies on Quemcy had reached such high levels thee 
resupply was not an urgent problem. 



■chat 


• On November 5 Smoot rsyjorted 


the GRC had begun 


resupply and was observing the odd-even day delivery 

schedule. The United States had advised that it could 

not orovide assistance on the odd days because there was 

87 

no military necessity to convoy on tnose days. 

On November 8 and S, General Lawrence Xuter, U.S. 
Air Force Comerder in the Pacific, met with a number of 
Chinese officials, including Chiang Kai-shek. He later 
reported that Chiang*s principal point was the need to 


maintain air superiority and he noted his agreement with 

Chiang that the performance of the Chinese Nationalist 

Air Force had been one of the bright spots in the crisis. 

Chiang, Xuter wrote, claimed that there was considerable 

unrest in Peking and cited the firing of the Chief or 

Staff who, he claimed had originally argued for the 

Offshore Islands venture. Xuter however believed that 

Su was fired simply as a scapegoat. 

Chiang believed, according to Kuter, that Khrushchev 

came to Peking to discuss the shi ft of a ttention from the 
* — — - ■ - ■ * 

Middle East and that Mao’s military advisers, who had baen 


urging an attempt to seize 
Khrushchev's proposal that 


Ouenoy and Matsu, concurred in 
they attack. The green light 
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On November 11 the Taiwan Defense Commander reported 
to CINCPAC that while recognizing the need to prevent 
provocative action, he believed that the tine had core to 
permit the Chinese Nationalists to resume patrol of the 

S2 

Taiwan Straits and to permit GSC aerial reconnaissance."' 

Eleven days later CINCPAC informed the Chief of Naval 

Operations that its evaluation of the current situation 

was that it did not justify continuation of the currently 

committed U.S. augmented forces and that the Taiwan 

Defense Commander had concurred in this evaluation. 

He reported that CINCPACA? wanted a well publicized 

93 

withdrawal but that he proposed a quxet one. 

On November 27 the JCS advised CINCPAC tnat it agreed 

that the situation did not require the continued presence 

of all the authorized forces. It thus authorized a rece- 

ploynena of the entire attack CASA? TAG forces at the 

discreaion of CINCPAC. Accepting the advice of CINCPAC 

and the TBC and rejecting the advice of PACAF, General 

Xuter, the JCS ordered a low-key withdrawal with no 

•* 

country visits and indicated that the GRC should be 
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'mroread in advance. 

On December 2 CINCPAC advised CIKCPACi? of this order 
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T300P SEDUCTION ON CUSMOY 

j pi ,-,1 n sc attached great inportctnce 
As has been noted, Dulles => 

-reduction *r the size of the Quemoy garrison 
to securing a reduction -i. 

u a gesture to indicate U.S. and CSC peaceful intentions. 
Chiang in his talks with Dulles had agreed that in prin¬ 
ciple he would not oppose such reduction provided his 
military officials were convinced that it was militarily 
sensible to do, but that he would not do it for political 

reasons. 

On November 11 in a letter from Walter S. Robertson, 
Assistant Secretary of Scare for Far East, to Deputy 
Assistant Secretary or Deranso (-—> ‘ 

« - rp -. op^"Q 0X1 HCwCv- i- 

reporting on Dulles' trip to Tai~~, »«>-* 

*-v n-r rPStlC 1 ' tlE th.2 

Dulles had suggested tne poss^. --- u / 

_ . _ friT . ccind ^Titary reasons, and nor as 
dpTT-iscr on Taiwan ro_ sci—c — y 

O 

- --nr = - c detailed discussicn 

-1 crp, cn-irn out tna.e v-ta-'- w “ 

a polit_cc.i g es '- 1 — 

or agreement. Chians had indicated that ha might move in 
this direction if there were a suspension of ho. -ities. 
"In case there was to be a suspension of hosti-.. 
considerable duration, we might [Robertson wr: . wish to 

develop a program for redeploys- o. — -C , 

, -rx.-^v. rn 0re cnKstsntial redv ~lon cr such re 


on the 
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Offshore Islands and the provision of further equipment 

to the GRC forces. I have in mind the kind or program 

put forward in a meeting between Secretary Dulles and tne 

jCS on October 10. Under present .conditions, however, a 
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program of this magnitude does not appear reasiole. 

Cm November 13 Chinese Nationalist Chief of Starr 
Wan°" and the head of the.U.S. Army HAAG on i=^.wan. 

General Dean, reached an oral agreement as follows: 

I (a)' The United States would provide 12 additional 

240-mm. howitzers and twelve 150-mm. guns, plus 

one additional M-24 tank unit for Quemcsy. 

(b^ In return the GRC agreed to reduce its garrison 

by 15,000 men, including one infantry division. 

Following this agreement Chiang summoned a conference o_ 

Smoot, Drumright, and the members of the HAAG, unit and 
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asked for more artillery. 

Cn November 14 Drumright reported that Chiang had 


J 


agreed in principle to the manpower reduction, noting that 

. , 9S 

the Nike battalion was increasing firepower in tne £ra&. 

While agreeing to a reduction in principle, Chiang urged 

a greater increase in tank firepower anc artillery fire- 
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power than had been planned. 
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On November 17 a rormal agreement was signed between 

\ * 

General Wang and General Dean which provided for an 

increase in artillery fire for the Offshore'Islands and 

the withdrawal of not less than 15,000 men. The target 

100 


date for completion was to be June 30 
formal agreement read as follows: 


rna text or tne 



With respect to military defense of the Offshore 
•Island Complexes of Xinmen LQuemoyj and Matsu, the 
* undersigned agree as follows: 

1. continued improvement of forces; 

•2. due- to unusual conditions of terrain and 
logistics requirements, units on Offshore Islands 
shall be modified; 

3. existing counter-battery artillery capa¬ 
bility be augmented as follows: 

a. Kinmen [Quemcy] complex—a minimum of 
12 [additional] 24Q mm howitzers, and a minimum 
of 12 [additional] 150 mm guns; 

b. Matsu complex—240 mm howitzers and 4 
more wnen 2 vs_ l e, 1 battalion or 1 ~>*•>- t~t> guns, 
when available; 

t. ‘Further stuoy or need for more; 

d. . Lacrosse missile consid 32TSG StI S ls£s~ 
date; 

4- armor strength on Kimsn [Quemoyl augmented: 

a. a minimum cf 1 tank battalion; 

b. a study of tank strength. 

5. services and combat support units will not 
be increased and will be reduced if possible. 

^ • reauction o±. rorcss on limsn fQuemoy] will 
include 1 —na.antry division and 1 additional division 
and/or individual so that there shall be a net reduc¬ 
tion of not less tnan 15,000 men with a target date 
of 30 June 1959 for completion.101 


On November 21- ih commenting on his agreement, Dean 
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A^ricsi 240's as a Betas of bargaining ro obtain C-SC 
a^raaajanc to reduce the strength on the Offshore Islands 

o 

by at least 15,000 men. Hs reported that he had obtairsa 
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Chi ana 1 s' concurrence on the test pcssa-hlt; ,t_arms. 

Cm November 2S General Peng, Conrancar in Chief of 
the Army of the Republic or China, an a conversation 
with General Taylor, stated that Chi ang had agreed to a 
reduction of forces on Quaroy by 15,000 men, provided it 
were done gradually and firepower were increased. He 
listed the needed firepower incrasses and urgad increased 

. , 103 
aia. 

Cn" December 9, 195S, tne normal U.S.-GRC £gre=ne^u 
was an proved by the Department or Daienss and the 
Department of State. 

By th e end of December the United States had completed 
an agreement with the GRC which was to lead to recuction of 
approximately 15,000 men in the manpower on Quemcy. 


DULLES AND THE ROLE OF ATOMIC HEATONS 

On November 7 Secretary of- State Dulles 
by Harter, Murbhy, Robertson, Smith end oth;- 
wac at hi s rp.cusst. briefed by a rap res ante 


.ccompanied 
from State) 
of the JCS 
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at the Pentagon or. th^ effects of nuclear weapons witn 
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p^T-j^icular reference to Taiwan. At the conclusion o^ 

the briefing, which lasted less than an hour, Dulles asked 

whether nuclear weapons could be used to take out the 

3£-£T_1_!ary pieces opposite Qusnoy without 6--.Lsr.sivc 

civilian dan age both in the Amoy area and on Qusnoy enc 

Taiwan. The colonel giving the briefing referred the 

105 

question to the Joint Cniers c^ S^~——. 

After much discussion of the subject and considerable 
disagreement both among the Services and between tne 
Services and the Joint Staff, Dulles was informed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on December 8 that: 

the batteries could be rendered ineffective by a 
combination of destruction or damage to the S- T - s 
and g un emplacements and by inflicting casualties 
to the personnel operating these guns.. By employ¬ 
ing p-<~->- -burst weap ons, this coulc oe accomplisnec 
with no significant radioactive fall-out implica¬ 
tions in either the Amoy area cr cn Qusnoy/ iai'-v——. 
Several types- of atomic weapons and delivery 
, systems, capable of achieving the aocve, are 
• available in the area.10° 


WARSAW TALKS 


The first meeting of the 
the initial Chinese Communist 


Sino-American talks afi.er 
ceasefire was held on Octobe 
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WARSAW TALKS 

The first meeting of the Sirio-American talks after 
the initial Chinese Communist ceasefire was held on Octobe: 


t o i lowing i ns dm 


• r-rj.;:] * !\Z: : . 




to ytfa e Chinese Communists t mo extend the ceasefire 
in dirt sly- He reported to trite Chinese. CctrasnLsts the: 
thsBsed' States was s us per. dirag - it s escort "bet would 
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.Wars res t> ended 


c i.r:■ ra oe-rer aiff- era. 


trier :.hd ceos.rfir? 2 was tot a resoensa to 


:t to c. state tart the ta~t 




1-i^rr .rfl U.Sl withdrawal fret 0 the area end refused to 

H)S 

nisn the possible length of tbs ceasefire.~ 

SirCctober '13, the State ilfeeperSaest .instzucrad Been 

to ie -an agreement on :a> rrutu. »i_: re&ctixm of provccaticei 
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at itr-axt meeting. 


'Cfct the e Ttf«g» day, ‘Bear received 


rtiems f cr his n ;e~: 


tg .with the Ch? 


Coxacsts. Be was told that .thee Odtesa C^^ - ae - .- i sts 1 
clacf U. S. intrusion- ±sto tV-fcaaiJSStaa • Islands. tight 
be net:': rror- their point er ’ -vsisfda t h at there ’Here 

tenderds of b Sa sgaaS acsg 'international 


.AXL'das tr rain 


VO a:/ 


The Chi' rt-ese i 


to lei ant be using standards which wacld explain their 
cOTjfcec charge of intrusions Iby rootiEe patrols of the 
Sexfe- liest v.;bich were in fa t£ ieepics far more than 
twain! 3 .as from the Chino coast as de united States 


cast it 


Sean was tcli rh 0 a tie United States voulc 
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accept a reciprocal statement of non-provocative actions 
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even without GRC concurrence. 

At the meeting on October 15, Kang questioned the 

ability of the United States to speak for the GRC on the 

. . _ - 111 
renunciation or rorce. 

At the next. meeting of the Kars aw talics held on 

October 25, Wang noted that the U.S. Commander of the 

Seventh Fleet had announced that his forces had nuclear 

weaoons and were prepared to use them at an hour's notice. . 

He declared that the only issue was U.S. action in the 

area, and defended the twelve-mile limit claimed by 

Communist China. Beam noted that the Chinese Communists 

seem to be chagrined at the poor showing of their Air Force 

and at the GRC getting modem weapons. In evaluating the 

meeting, 3eam reported that Wang displayed a relaxed 

attitude at the S2d masting and proposed a two week 
li 3 

recess. “ This proposal was accepted ana puoliciy 
announced. 

At the next meeting on November 5, Beam pressed for 
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a Chinese Communist statement renouncing the use of force. 
However Beam informed Washington that he had gotten 
nowhere with this -and that in fact Kang was vary aousiv 
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at this neeting about U.S. interference in the civil war. 
Beam reported that Wang had denied the appropriateness of 
the U.S. analogies to oth er divided states , and had pro¬ 
tested the supply of poison gas to the G?.C. Wang also 

charged that the United States had sent atonic-guided 


.' - - ito 

missiles to Taiwan to attacx the mainiana. 


In evaluating this meeting. Beam reported that Wang 

anpeared to be just going through the motions . .Wang also 

wanted to restrict the tai:cs to the iaiwan issue and 

refused to be drawn into a discussion of the U.S. prisoners 

. 117 

whom the Chinese Communists were continuing to hole. 


The Warsaw talks had returned to being a completely 
routine exchange of cnarges and demands. . 
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ACTIVITY‘IN WASHINGTON 

On October 24 Dulles returned to Washington and 

briefed his staff and then the President on his talks 
118 

with Chiang. 

On October 28 the Washington intelligence community 
produced its final SNIP on the crisis in which it con¬ 
cluded that the Chinese Communists had not initiated the 
crisis with the firm intention or cocammg L.he shore 






noted that the failure to use the Chinese Cc^unxst Air 
Force for offensive action and less than artillery 

strength indicated that this was less than = to^a_ e o-c. 
The SSI3 evaluated the motives of the Chinese as follows: 

(a) probe U.S. intentions; (b) drive a wedge in U.S.-C-3C 

relations; (c) discredit: U.S. z~c. (>-0 - e 

world that Communist China vies to oe reckoned \rL~h, 

(e) prevent development of a two-Cnine situation, v _) -S 
duce the morale of the GRC. 

It concluded that the Soviets probably did not inittat 
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the action but had encouraged end supportec it. 

a--* .ie-ri —•= i ?o=t. the Director of the Far 
Cn uiie --— 

East Division in ISA of the Depar-^ciiv. o^ D e..se, 
testimony before an executive session of a House Com^ee 
discussed the problems raised by "intransigence on both 
Chin ese sides." Admiral Post expressed the belief that th 
- Chinese Communists had stopped Decause uhe^_ o^eict .n 

failed. He declared that the United Stages was in beu^e 
position because the C-P.C was stronger and at the seme time 
had renounced the use of force to return to the mainland.' 
At a press conference on October 23, Bailee declared 


that the intermittent snelu—ng 


no military purpose. 
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He asserted that the Chinese Ccmunists had recognizee 
tf na t they could not impose a bio chads and ware trying to 
save face. He believed that the Communists 
would not expand the scope of their operations and that 
their objective was Taiwan and not the Cutsnore islands. 
Cn the next day Dulles held his last State Department 

staff meeting on the crisis. 

A legal defense of the U.S. position during tns 
crisis was presented on November 20 by Fly Maurer. Assis- 
i-arv*- Da^sl Advisor of the State department . m tne 
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latitude given 

gh; Pro; 

He identified 

r Qusmcy ,! 

.s well as the 

two Quern 
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A paper presented to the Taiwan Defense Command oy 
the GH.C Ministry of National Defense on December 25, 19oS, 
summarized the main deficiencies m tne crisis c ? sr --- CTiS 
as seen by the GRC. The report noted t_r.ar <-—■>= whinese 
Air Force had not been permitned to bomo ,airr_elds 
occupied by the Communists in late July which threatened 
the Offshore Islands as well as Taiwan. The failure to 
bomb the arnillery opposite Qusmoy enabled the Communisas 
to use their superior firepower to bring tne islands undo- 

. _ - J ^ -■ ( - vj ' ' ’ - ^ % r £ -“id 



the need for augmenting the Chinese Navy ar.d Air Force 
and increasing both supplies and manpower on the Offshore 
Islands. The GRC summary warned that enemy air attacks 
could pose a serious threat to the Islands and stated 
^that this was only the end of round one. It hailed close 
military cooperation between the United States and the GRC 
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as the major success of the crisis. 

Following the crisis the Joint Chiefs were asked by 

the National Security Council staff to produce a payer on 
lessons learned from the Quemcy crisis. Tne request was 
transmitted”by the Joint Chiefs to the Services as well as 
to their own staff and to CINCPAC and hla subordinate 
commands. A number of "lessons learned" papers were pro¬ 
duced at various levels (and are available) stressing the 
need for clearer political direction and(£gg si5S) °n. 
whether nuclear we apons woul dbeused. The papers by and 
large assumed that American policy had been successful 
because the United States had stood firm. The papers also 
dealt with a variety of technical subjects including the 
need for improved communication facilities. On February 
9 the Joint Chiefs finally produced a paper on "Lessons 
Learned from the Lebanon and Cusmoy Crises vh.ch str 
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the need for tore comprehe..save por-ticor = u ' ' = --~ e c. 

| acre understanding on the par; of political leaders of 
the implications of restrictions put on the use of miU- 
I tary force.' The paper concluded that artillery bcr/oard- 


rent alone, however in 


: en.£e did not appear sufficient tc 
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stco resupply oi Qucrcy. 

On the -following day Twining met nith Gorton Gray c_ 

the National Security Council staff and was informad that 

there no longer existed a need for a formal JCS paper on 

lessons learned from the Quernoy crisis and thus tue papc_ 
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was withdrawn. 

The crisis in the Taiwan Straits was over. The 

- - - _ — r-.f- ■?—. p single 

lessens learned, if any, wouic oe ^ 

paper but in many operations or tne Govern2w.it. 



